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ABSTRACT 

♦he report of a regional* seminar on rural development 
planning specifies as its objectives! to study the problems of rural 
development planning, and to elucidate training requireme nts.rf or 
managers of rural development projects, with particular reference to 
the links between education and productive work and employment. The 
first chapter gives highlights of 16 papers from 12 countries 
(Bangladesh, Pakistan, Philippines, Sri T^anka, Indonesia, Japan, 
Socialist .^public of Viet Nam, India, Republic of Korea, Nepal, 
Malaysia, and Thailand) on three issues: education and training of 
planners and managers of rural development programs; strengthening 
and linking the educational and training components (formal and 
nonformal) of rural development programs with productive work and 
employment; and planning and management for enhancing the 
contributions of educational institutions, training centers, and 
programs (-formal and nonformal) to rural development . The second 
chapter presents reports of two groups- into which seminar 
participants divided themselves for tn^depth study of the three 
issues. The third chapter lists key elements in research, evaluation, 
and training in which cooperation and exchange within and between 
countries should be increased: inter-institution 
communication/cooperation ; evaluation of training programs; 
improvement of planning through decentralization, inter^departmental 
cooperation, And community involvement ; and dissemination of 
information on innovative training programs, such as those described 
for Indonesia, Sri Lanka, and Thailand* Appendices include a seminar 
agenda and participant list. 
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Back ground ! * 

* .The objective of the Regional Seminar on Rural Development Plann« 
ing wasi "to study the problems of the planing of rural development 
and to , elucidate training requirements "for managers of rural development 
projects, with particular reference to the link beftween education and 
productive work and employmeni , 

The Regional Seminar convened by Unesco Regional (Office for 

Education in Asia and tee Pacific (RGEAP) within the frmework of the 
Asian Programme of Educational Innovation for Development (APEID) s in 
Bangkok r from 8 to 16 December 1980. It was attended by sixteen 
participants from thirteen metier countries ? and ^representatives of the 
U*N» family of organizations, (The List of Participants and Observers 
is at Annex H») The terms of reference of the Seminar weret 

1- To study the problems of planning of education's contribution 
to rural development ? with particular reference to training, 
of managers of rural development projects through both 
formal and non^formal education modes; and 

2, To study the links between education and productive work and 
employment in the overall context of integrated rural 
development 1 - „ 

A " (The Agenda of the Seminar is at Annex I- ) 

Inau gurat ig_n r 

The Seminar was inaugurated by Mr, Raja Roy Singh s Assistant 
Director^General s Unesco Regional Office for Education in Asia and the 
Pacific. Welcoming the participants and observers, the Assistant 
Director-General drew attention to statistical projections which show 
that f the rural sector is f and will continue to be for at least two 
decades, the dominant sector in most of the developing countries of the 
.Asian region* The majority of the rural population live in absolute 
poverty and the situation is further aggravated by the population 
explosion. , It is fully recognized nowadays, that various aspects of 
rural development are interdependent ana must be concerted to focus on 
the rural popul ation. The methods used to solve the problem must be 
highly flexible and suited to the local environment* 

He stressed that rural development programmes, in order to be 
effective f must aim at the development of human resources through 
education and training as defined by the development needs of the 
people* 
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session, the Seminar unanimously elected 
d ) as Chairman; Dr- Jose R* Vergara 
■nan? and Dr, M, Delwar Hossain (Bangladesh), 
i (Malaysia), Dr* Bernardo M. Reyes 
^dasa Kodagoda (Sri* Lanka) as Rapporteurs. 

( ACEID ) acted as Secret ary of the Seminar. 
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> ., iv id eight plenary sessions in which it considered 
the agenda. To facilitate an in-depth study end 
, %U es, the Seminar divided itself into two groups, 
is v re. centeed on three issues, namely i 

ju scion and training of planners and managers of rural * 
c- • ■ \ • jlopment programmes ; t ^ 

strengthening and linking the educational and training ■ 
components (both formal and non-formal) of rural development 
programmes with productive work and employment $ and 
Planning and- management for enhancing the contribution of 
educational institutions, training centres and progrmnes. 
(both formal and on-formal) to rural development. 



In the closing session the Seminar adopted its final report, 
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-CHAPTER I 
EXPERIENCES AND DJNOVMIONS 

The Asia-Pacific region, like other parts of the world, has 
witnessed in recent years a significant change in its concept of develop^ 
ment* The earlier notion of development asieing coterminous with 
economic development is yielding place to a more comprehensive one in 
which the potentials of the entire community get unfolded to realize * 
optimal development of its human and natural resources through fullest 
possible participation and decision— making* The emphasis on hianan and 
social esp£cts of development, which is increasingly visible, is an 
attempt ■ to keep in full view the important aspect* relating ho the 
quality of life -fashioned through maximum possible ,part icipat. on of the 
people themselves. All this, of course r does not imply the ' neglect 
or the unimportance of the economic aspects of development. 

As the vast majority of peoples of this region live in rural 
areas, development must focus on progranmes and activities' that would 
bring the fruits of development to the common man and woman in the 
.countryside* 

The concept of education has also witnessed in recent years a ^ 
significant widening and deepening of purpose and scope* \ Education is 
both an end in itself as a component of development and as\a means of 
other development* Since education interpenetrates all othfer sectors * 
it has to be planned arid promoted in co-ordination with thew. Conse- 
quently, the cb^operatio^ of a number of sectors of society ^including 
the target groups themselves as beneficiaries and agents of tjheir 
development, should ? be involved to promote among, all people, specially 
those belonging to the weak and neglected sections of society 1 appropriate 
attitudes, values, knowledge and skills to meet the challenge A of life 
and living* % . " - , \ 

fHirthermore , it is now recognised that' 9 education 1 4 is not and 
should not be just a •single-shot « affair* Rather, the process*, and 
training — formal, noi^formal and indi cental - - must be of a l^fe^long 
and continuing nature. B \ * 

These twin 1 revolutions 1 in the concept of development and, 
education, specially with reference to people Jibing in rural areas, 
call for consideration of strategies that need to be forged to bring ' 
about more effective linkages between educational enieavours and 
activities relating ^t© rural development* 

The above considerations provided the backdrop for this Regional 
Seminar on Rural Development Planning* 

The review of problems and issues relating to* the planning of 
rurul development and the role »of education and training in it was 
conducted in plenary sessions of the Seminar on the basis of presen- 
tation of 13 papers contributed by toe participants. 
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The papers were categorized under three broad issues. One of 
the issues was 'Education and Training of Planners and Man agers of 
Rural Development Prograttmes' under which were considered the following 
papers i 

Banqladesh t Planning and training for rural development! the 
experiences of Bangladesh with special reference 
to Comilla 

Pakistan i Experimental pilot project integrating education 
for rural development 

Philippines % An inter-agency' development project of the 
Office of Non-formal Education 

Sri Lanka : Public education in health and nutrition in 
Sri Lanka 

Indonesia i Interdisciplinary research, materials development 
and training for rural development linked with . 
* post-graduate studies 

The second issue was • Strantfth^nlng and Linking the Educational 
and Training Components (Both Formal and Non^formal) of Rural 
Development Programmes with Productive Work and Etaploymmf . Under 
this y s two papers were presented and the innovative experiences of 
three other countries were also described at t.*e Seminar* 

japan ; Fundmental idea of industrial education and the 

modern significance of development of human 
ability 

Philippines i Planning for meeting manpower requirements and 
training for self-employment in rural areas 

Socialist i Work-and-study secondary schools in rural areas 
Republic of 
Viet Nan 

t .India • Community polytechnics 

Republic of i On the importance of land reform and the role 
Korea of rural vocational training centres in 

Saamaui Movement 

The third issue was •Planning and Management for Enhancing 
the Contribution of Educational Institutions, Braining Centres and 
Progrsnmes (Both Formal and Non-formal) to Rural Development , and 
the following papers were presented i .. 

' India s Training In educational planning and management 

for work related to rural development: the ^ 
Indian experience , J 

Indonesia : Education for rural development in Indonesia 
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Education and rural development in. Nepal 

Saemaul education and rural development in * * 
Republic of Korea •■» 

New educational planning model for rural 
* development in Malaysia 

Thailand t Co-operation between teachers* colleges and 
up-country universities for community 
development in Thailand 

Hi gi eights of each of the ^papers presented are given below . 
in the order as listed above* 

Bangladesh i Planning and training for r^al _deyelpgnentj_ the 

experiences of Bangladesh with special _refegence to ' 
Comilla 

Established in 1959, the Bangladesh^ Academy for^ Rural Development f 
Comilla, is a national institution for conducting training, research 
and pilot experimentation in the field rural development. The 
Academy has been able to generate integrated and comprehensive approach 
to rural development through its pilot experimentation/ act ion 
research programmes* The research findings and the socio-economic 
data collected from rural areas help the policy planners and policy- 
makers of different Ministries, The pilot experimentation has 
already led to several important projects, including Thana Training 
and Development Centre (TTDC), Raral Works Progranme (RWP) , Thana 
IrrigatiOj .Progrmme (TIP), Two-tiered Co-operative (village level 
and thana— level 5 • s 

The methods and principles followed by the Academy are widely 
termed as "Comilla Programme* 1 ', "Camilla Approach", ''Comiila Experiment", 
etc* The Academy has been able to establish a f growth 'centre 1 at 
thana level which ensures co-ordination, training and planning, and • 
its approach depends on; Ci) creation of village*-based organizations 
and institutions ; (ii) effective local government institutions ; 
(iii) mobilization of local resources; Civ) provision of physical' 
infrastructure ; (v) proper co-ordination and co-operation between 
thana-level officers of different nation-building departanents/ 
agencies; (vi) continuous training system for the local people and 
representatives of the village— based organizations and local bodies; 
(vii) consolidation of plai^ for rural development by the participation 
of all level officials and non-officials ; (viii) proper supervision 
of activities in various projects or programmes; and (ix) adoption of t 
a bottom^up planning * process. 



Nepal 

Republic of 
Korea 

Malaysia* 



1/ Level of local govemnent above the level of a union (which 
consists of 10-15 villages). 
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The elements of training of managers in one of the courses 
which is representative of the approach are as unders 

Thana Central Co-operative Association (TCCA) offers training 
to the managers and model farmers of village co-operatives, village 
accountants, inspectors, etc, at TTDC classrooms. The TCCA has a 
training section; the offieer-in-charge of this section, with the 
assistance of training committee members, organize, the training 
courses, Relevant thana-level officers and other experts take 
classes. For the managers and model farmers, weekly training 
classes are organized for disseminating new ideas and for exchange ^ 
of views. Course contents ares improved seed and method of cultivation, 
vegetable cultivation, horticulture, .fertilizer use, crop diseases 
and insecticide, poultry and livestock raising and its diseases, 
fishery, mechanized cultivation, savings, shares and loans, account 
keeping, family planning, adult education, health and nutrition, 
co-operative principles, organization and management, etc. In the., 
weekly classes at TTDC, usually lesson sheets, flip-charts, posters 
and filmstrips are used. TTDfi demonstration farm is also used for 
practical training. Beside holding classes, periodical rallies and 
exhibitions, and regional, meetings are organized for exchange of 
views' and ideas, A monthly newspaper is published which contains 
information on farmers' interest, Singers' terns perform songs 
connected to development progrBtunas in the villages, 

All the village co-operative societies (K55) hold weekly 
meetings. This weekly meeting is the forum for non-formal education 
of the adult members of the KSS. In these weekly meetings, the ^ 
manager and model farmer play the role of teacher, and narrate their 
training experiences, to the members. Each^ model farmer has his own 
farm -which is used as demonstration farm, ■» 

There are several- other courses for managers , policy-makers 
as well as professionals responsible for other types of development 
in the area. The Academy attributes the success of the training 
courses to the Academy's follow-up and feedback system. 

Pakistan ; * Experimental Pilot project Integrating education for 
rural dfcvelgpment , , • • • 

In co-operation with Uheseo, Pakistan is running the Experimental 
Pilot Project Integrating Education with Rural Development (EPPIERD), 
a five-year project which' will terminate in December 1981. This 
project aims to assist children, young people and adults in rural 
areas In improving their quality of life through formal andjion- 
formal modes of education and to create lc -economic,, cultural, 
and co-operative consciousness. Special consider ation is paid to 
girls and women and to the poorest and most vulnerable groups of the. 
population, m the beginning, a community survey of 21 villages 
was made which covered, among others, parents and out-of-school 
children and youth, and teachers and children in school. 




The approach used has the following feature's; 

i). Education recognized as a critical factor for rural 
development! * * , • 

i m 

ii) Baseline 4 data collected* for preparing realistic development 
plan; m , \ 

' iii) Training of teachers who are involved in the, project; 
; iv) Setting up of* Education Committee f 

v) Innovation of Advisory Committees envisaged at federal* 
provincial and district ieVels; 

vi) Relations established with Curriculum Wing of the Ministry 
- of Ediication r and Integrated Rural Development fcoject; 

vii) Evaluation' instruments to be prepared; * 

viii) Impact studies to be made in relation to baseline data 
of 21 villages; 

,ix) Provision made for continuous supervision and guidance* 

At present, centres are operating in 21 villages where literacy 
and numeracy, sewing and embroidery f are covered* It is -intended to • 
add other vocational subjects like woodwork, metal work, furniture 
making, poultry raising* etc. based on the actual demands of the 
communities and the available resources in future* 

It has been observed* in an evaluation conducted in the past, 
that a project of this nature arouses expectations of the target group 
which' could not be satisfied through mere education attempts; and _ # - 
that it is inconceivable that the Ministry of Education or any other 
ministry could effectively co-ordinate or integrate the work of 
several government departments and agencies. Now that the local 
body institutions hav# been established in the country ,~ major planning 
and decision-making role may be entrusted to them. Programmes like 
EPPIERD and IRDP, aimed at toe overall betterment of the rural , 
population, may act as technical arms of the local bodies* 

*^ - • 

EPPIERD, as briefly explained above, is just a component of 

the multi-dimensional education policy programme being followed 
in Pakistan, /In the new eduqation policy, there is a notable shift . 
in approach and the major thrust of reforms is on extensive experi- 
mentation and promotion of innovations designed with special 
reference to making educational institutions^ productive and suited 
to the local environment and conditions* 
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Philippines : An Integagertg^ rural development project of the Off ice 
^ Mnn-famal Bdueation 



The project referred to in the paper is the Unggar. ng Pangulo « 
BaranqaV (President's Concern for the Masses) £ It has three general 
owSbKU: (i) to promote proper values, attitudes and appreciation of - 
the count's rich cultural heritage, with a view to installlnpatienal- 
?-+^ cnlrlfc of services and commitment to the country and fallowmen;. 
Cmtfprovide iSormatiof on the latest technologies of *od product £». 
community development, nutrition, population control, etc.; and Cm) to 
InSrm tL peoplfof th 8 development programmes of the government and 
how these .can improve the quality of people' s life " and what the people 
can contribute to these progrsnmes, 

The programme depends largely on the use of radio broadcasts but 
teaching guide! were also developed and distributed-. There is an extensive 
'organizational framework covering committees at national, regional, 
provincial, municipal and village levels. The Sarangay chairman orgamy 
SoularlV listening groups for the broadcasts. The working relations of 
SfseveLl ministrils^and agencies and the tasks to be performed- by each 
are carefully and elaborately drawn up. The media specialists « ""J*™ ^ 
tion officers of the several ministries work co-operatively f^stee 
success of this programme, for which the scripts are produced and arrange- 
ments for radio time aru made by the National Media Production Certfte. 
The implementation procedure is set out in much detail and involves, inter 



-Ilia, a monitoring system and feedback mechanism for the P"9™?' J* 
supply of copies of the broadcasts to non-formal education co-ordinators 
to enable them to prepare for the listening sessions effectively. Regional 
pLsonnel arfinvolveS in the translation and localization of the scripts, 
^cording to the' needs and dialect, of the people. Certificates of v 
completion of training through this mode are issued at he end of a six- 
month period. ■ \ 

Twenty-five thousand listening centres have been* established, from, 
which S3,000 students have graduated so far. Ta *^ a *^™ veOV * * 
where radio reception is not good, especially in f « \^ d most f 

mountainous region. The programme has encountered problems , toe mos| 
important of which are, poor J^kages or «^Jf^^ 2rk lell 

aqendes involved in the progr%nme (co-ordination appears to work well 
at national level, but not so satisfactorily at other levels); 
of some lessons to the needs of the clientele; difficulty of urder Standing 
the scripts; and difficulty in evaluating the effectiveness of the 



programme. There is also lack of need-oriented Gaining, for deferent 
levels of field personnel, such as curriculum writers, script writers, 
teacher educators,* radio teachers, etc. 



Public educa tion in health and nutrition in Sri Lanka 
A survey of public education in health and nutrition in Sri Lanka. 
~-—r,+ ~m* »i- the Seminar revealed some interesting inequities in the, 
pfanning? manSemenTand' financial allocations. Firstly, toe rural sector 
comprises three-fourths of toe country but gets a disproportionately low 
resource allocation; three-fourths of toe diseases in toe country are 
preventable but only a fourth of toe health resources are devoted to 
prevention. Not enough effort has been made to train toe P^ge to 
solve their own^ealto problems. Cultural ^h ese 
beliefs and customs, may be a barrier to health improvement but these 

toe lactSs that We to be countered. More effective' use should ,., 
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be made of the practitioners of ilTd±<p««QUs medicine, of 'Which there are 
10,000 in Sri Lanka. . , 

There are, on the other hand, more cost-effective approaches to s 
the provision of health services* These include 5 one under which students 
of medical colleges, during their training, take; responsibility fois 
certain numbers of f lilies and thus get first— hand ■feel 1 of methods and 
problems of public health. " Buddhism and Hinduism, which are the primary 
religions, both support voluntary activities and, therefore, non- 
governmental organizations have become an important force* 

Several voluntary organization!! i like the Red Cross Society and 
tha Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, have provided training 
for meeting health ne,eds. By far the most important of these is a non- 
governmental organization called Sarvodaya. It has been active in the , 
training of rural people in specif ic * curative and preventive measures 
through provision of mini— courses in medicine, * After training, one engages 
in health education and ev#n attends to simple ailments, 3Jie Departanent 
of Health is itself now , training youth volunteers to act* as health educa- 
tion functionaries, particularly in immunization and malarial therapy. ^ 
Recently, the Deparfanent of Health has undertaken education of women in 
preventive dental health* V 

>Thm goverrment is^ N organizing rural development societies, each for 
a cluster of 2-3 villages\ which are charged with planning and initiation 
of development activities A These foci could be better used for health 
education. " \ 

■ ■ V ■ 

Health education is undent aken widely in the schools, and if its 

quality is improved and the students are used to diagnose a commdn 

condition like worm infestation, \the results would enhance tHe present 

state efforts- » ' \ * - 

- - * •■ \ _ . r~. 

A welcome change has occurred in recent times in famly pi fining 

efforts, that is, to consider family planning as a component of family. 

health* The population education programmes have, therefore, widened to 

encompass^ the whole field of family \health* This is a very significant 

advance tpwards .better healtt edueBtion of the people* A large number 

of out— of^scWooi youth have also been trained as health volunteers* 

The broadcast medium has always been amply utilised to^ disseminate 
health messages, and the trend is evenv more in recent times* Straight 
talks, discissions, features and even qraina are utilized in the process* 
Specialized programmes have used 1 spotsVand jingles'* Utilization of the 
radio is to such an extent €hat some piece of health education material 
would go on the air everyday* \ „ 

Generally, daily papers do not devote sufficient space for health 
education* Political party papers, which tfiave a tremendous influence 
over their respective support groups, also\seem to ignore this aspect. 
Regular health information ' columrls are published in the weekly editions, 
particularly in those aimed at special groups, such as women. % 

The negative effects of ttie mass media in promoting he alto education 
must not be lost sight of 9 e*g* in pushing topics . vitamins and preparationi 
of doubtful or unproven B value* ..-'Quack practitioners advertise their wares, 
sometimes potentially harmful ones, and spread\ false hopes of impossible 
cures* This is an aspect worth serious consideration* * 
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some development workers in Sri Lanka have embarked on a new and 
radical approach~to rural development in which Man is the subject ana the 
anTo! development, This model of development was to be achieved through 
' ,, use of change agents, comprising of young people wno nave had tr^, 
through action St village level, working in teams in villages. The entry- 
point' to "village change selected by these change agents has so tar w 
economic, and most of the results achieved have been in the economic .ield. 
There is evidence that health might be -.n equally good entry .ecus, 

Indonesia : Inter-diseiplinarv resear ch, materials development and 

training for rural develo pment linked with post-graduate 
studior. 

The project described in the paper is a practical expression of the 
'philosophy of the university staff that, within the context and needs or 
a developing country, a university should become the national instrument 
for rural development. 

This means that universities cannot limit themselves to preparing 
students to obtain formal gualifi cat ions. There is a great reserve oi 
knowledae and technology which is accumulated by those working m umver- 
siSefSiS should be>iaced at the disposal of the community to improve 
the quality of life of the ordinary people, especially those living in 
rural areas. 

The Nutrition Education Programme (NEP ) was chosen as a basic 
strategy" and entry point of what has been stated above as the role of a 
university in rural development. 

Innovative characteristics of the NEP are: 

i) sH.MPnt. based; interdisciplinary °" ^Li!!"^ 

their own survey, students have been confronted with the realities of 
rural poverty. Knowing that the chain of poverty is really a =°mplex 
^^they decided that students of different disciplines should be 



one 



invoked in the project; thus the choice was for an inter-disciplinary 
approach to solving rural problems. No academics or university 
SinJsttators are involved in the decision-making process except in 
serving as consultants. The university policy 1*, therefore, fuiiy 
delegated ts the students, 



No university 
commitments 
,es as in the NEP, Even 



ii) Co-operation development Bgenaes. 

programme has yeTseen such a full-scale co-operation with 
and responsibilities of various development agencies as in 
though the programme is of limited scope, doctors, teachers, extension 
workers, formal and informal leaders, university students, primary 
Sool children and their parents, administrators of different government 
offices all took active roles in planning, implementing ^^^SL 
the Nutrition Education Programme. The main components of the training 
programme for obtaining local trainers and tutors for leading the 
"different activities of the programme are; nutrition; home garden m en- 
sificatlon; child-to-child progrsnme, and the adult study groups established 
by the NEP. 

' in) r ^mitv participation and leadership; Spontaneous enthusiasm 
for supporting the l£ can be seen from active support given by Philan- 
tnro^c^rganizations and the community itself in terms of land allocated 
•for dembnsLation plots, village- balls and classrooms; teachers' time for 
teaching special classes related to the NEP, etc. 
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However, it is realised that participatory planning, management and 
leadership in its real meaning is still far from possible within an 
illiterate, traditional society still dominated by a "patron-client" 
bureaucracy, 

iv) Integrating formal and non-formal education: (a) NEP has made 
possible for students to apply and integrate" theory to practice; (b) the 
results of their surveys, interviews and problems identified have made 
it possible for students to give seminars in formal university classes, 
but more so in utilizing them for writing graduate theses for their 
degrees; (c) theoretical knowledge has been utilized to produce study 
materials for rural people in which content and methods of presenting 
the materials nave been designed in a manner understandable w v uneducated 
rural people* Co-operation with artists has brought new dimensions in 
methodologies, utilizing new skills in educational communication* Dis- 
cussions in adult study groups (non-formal) have enabled students to 
analyze and identify problems and means of solving them in formal classes 
with lecturers of the university. 

New insights and future responsibilities may be summarized as 
follows: 

i) Confronted with the realities of rural development , theories 
and knowledge related to poverty and development that have been taken for 
granted by students are now becoming meaningful, but more so in bringing 
forward new dimensions, such as: 

- ignorance j even though interlinked with poverty, is not the 
exclusive property of the poor; 

development programmes are meaningful when they bring about 
real changes in improving the quality of life of the poor people 
in rural areas; 

- breaking the chain of poverty will be possible only by designing 
and undertaking integrated efforts, and thus inter-disciplinary 
approach in solving the problem of poverty cannot be disregarded, 

ii) Even though it has been realised that income-promoting activities 
are crucial in raising the living standards of the rural people, the long- 
term strategy to establish economic self-reliance is heavily dependent on 
improving the educational background of the people concerned, Consequently^ 
this has implications in regard to the role of the universities as a 
national instrument for rural developments 

- It should be able to reformulate and integrate its teaching- 
learning and research*processes for the three— fold functions 

of (a) extension of the frontiers of knowledge, (b) transmission 
and dissemination of knowledge and (c) service to society* 

- Enhancement of development-oriented awareness of students and 
promotion of their participation in development progranmes 
should, therefore, become the crux of teaching-learning arid 
research processes and not merely the functions of a traditional 
community outreach progrsnme. 

iii) To be faithful to the mission entrusted by the country, and 
especially to the fate of millions of rural people in need, universities 
should restructure 'their courses and scientific orientations to make 
possible more inter-disciplinary teaching by starting to identify develop- 
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merit problems and not by establishing the traditional "walls" of 
academic courses according to western standards. m-depth studies oZ 
disciplines could come at a later stage of university education out 
not in the undergraduate courses. 

Fundamental idea of industrial edu cation and modern sionifieance 
of development of human__ability . 



In Japan, the Industrial Education Promotion Law envisages that 
industrial education forms the foundation of industrial economy and 
contributes to the elevation of the standards of living. It Is also rooted 
in the spirit of the fundamental law of education. The acquisition of 
knowledge, skills and attitudes is evidently essential to the industry, 
and. it is a direct but not the final objec - of industrial education 
which must also aim at the development of character and bet ter t personality 
of the students as members of society. It is, therefore, necessary to 
ensure through industrial education that physical labour is respected as 
well as mental labour; industrial technigues are reguired to make human 
labour more rational and scientific; and creative abilities should cultivate 
not only fixed techniques or manual skills but also mental and spiritual 
enrichment. 

Technical reform which pervades industry covers a wide range of 
economic aspects and brings about changes in the way enterprises are 
managed, production is organized, market system operates, and relationship 
of labour in the total process is established. With growth of mechaniza- 
tion, the managers have both the time and the need to . understand the 
mechanisms and the process of production and should have sufficient 
ability to improve in time. This would involve more systematic and deeper 
foundation in science than before. Technological development would also 
change economic and social organization of labour, as the problems are 
created by obsolescence of workers' skills and changes in the industrial 
structure. 

Te-hnieal innovations will produce a change in business management, 
styles of work and production processes, and will also influence educa- 
tional training md human consciousness. If these ate left to chance, 
the result may be self-annihilation of man, which would hinder economic 
development. Technical innovations also require the preparation of 
creative technicians who would themselves contribute to development of 
new technologies and refinement of technigues. 

It is necessary, in view of technological change, to promote 
vocational subjects, and in technical schools to place greater emphasis 
on subjects connected with mechanization, introduction of electronics, 
etc. In agricultural high schools, educational progrsnmes should promote 
the abilities needed for managing of large-scale and mechanized farming; 
education on farm machinery and farm management. Each enterprise should 
undertake most of the occupational training by itself. For this purpose, 
relevant standards should be established and appropriate teaching materials 
developed. There is also going to be a growing need for further education 
after schooling to cope with the situation created by the replacement of 
obsolete technologies and to provide training for change of newly emerging 
jobs. It is necessary also to study the competencies reguired by various 
kinds of technician,. As for developing teachers and F=°*a"«- °nal train- 
ing staff , long-term educational training needs have to be identified and 
mole relevant Irogrammes developed for interchange between teachers and 
industrial workers., 
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Philippines t Planning for meeting ma.--.Dov/er requirements arid training for 
self ^employment In rural areas 

Although planning for meeting manpower requirements h^s grown 
substantially over the years in the Philippines, little has Lean done to 
provide a system for planning which would promote more widespread 
development, and perhaps due to this deficiency many constructive policies 
for rural development have been ruled out of consideration. In proper 
manpower planning, the following questions must be answered * 

- What number and types of skills were employed in the past 
and now? 

What is the trend of employment? Is it up, down or steady? 

- What are the trends in the labour market for the skills needed? 

- How much would the training cost be in terms of money, time 
and efforts? 

Under training, the concern of manpower planners is the considera- 
tion of methods of training that: (i) are complementary to or supportive 
of formal training institutions; (ii) can provide the required manpower 
immediately; and Ciii ) can explore the existing facilities and programmes 
for the training of top and middle^ level management and supervisory 
personnel to meet present and future needs of the expanding economy* 

In considering programmes to relieve unemployment and under^ 
employmem, in rural areas, the planners are concerned with; (i) the 
identification or areas, where these exist, and the means for the full 
utilisation of those portions of the labour force; (Ii) the study of 
factors (including plant capacities and organizations) that would increase 
worker productive ty; and (lii) the consideration of means for providing 
sufficient pools of high level, middle— level and skilled workers* 

It is in the rural areas that such problems as underemployment and 
low productivity are most pronounced* Thus, even if infrastructures like 
schools, roads, power, irrigation, extension services, appropriate 
technology and modified fiscal and employment policies were provided, 
particular efforts for training of individuals for productive self*- 
employment should be emphasized, so as to lead to self-*employment* 

Although in rural areas opportunities for earning m living* are 
limited by the availability of land holdings and infrastructure, it is 
here that most of the rural folk will find employment for a long time* 

In order to ensure such gainful employment for all individuals 
in those rural areas, their needs and abilities should be identified* 
Grouping them under two categories (young and adults), the needs and 
abilities identified are as follows i 

For the young, their needs are associated with vocational prepa^ 
ration aid could be onn or all of the following i (i) knowledge of occu- 
pations; (ii) knowledge of the environment; and Ciii) knowledge of history 
geography, nutrition , civics, cultural activities -and the like* 

For the adults, the i^tds of each individual are associated with 
vocational training and are characterised by (i) better adaptation to his 
environment or his communities or to the occupation that he plans to 
follows; and (ii) acquisition' of trade skills, techniques and competencies. 
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The followinc training progress are considered as comxibutive 
^ - ™ for s^-emp^ent in: CD handicrafts and cottar industries, 

sto-e" management; and^ Civ) service trades such as repair OI electric 
household appliances, maintenance of vehicles, 

, . ^ f ,» r£ i= the traininq itself, every training programme is 

trainees the^ro gramme is v ^'. l ^ > c LSo U S oo the rur.l environ- 

S SSiS^S 1 ^" Variability 05 r« *>« 
local resources; (v) relationship to the main rural occupation, and 
future prospects. 

The iWDO-tance of development of manpower for farming, fishery, 
animal sSencfand forestry to life the stan ^J^^^^T * 
areas, end the development of manpower needed for industrialization 
cannot be overemphasized. 

■• Public of Viet Nan : wnH^nd-studv ^conriary schools in 
5 — * ™— ' rural areas— 

^Ki'igSSl^^SS"- respective area of the country, 

^ StSSng some flexibility in the learning by doing programme 
Siob^Sudes.'besides the social t~^J^JS££ 



economic management in the rural areas 



Depending on local conditions, there are two types of work-end- 
study secondary schools in the rural areas : 

- Schools possessing their own farms, and 

- schools attached to neighbouring state-owned or co-operative 
f arWS- j 

Those schools which possess their own farms enjoy a ~ 
flexibility in their curriculum planning and « JJ^£fJ? ^eir 
their own production plans but encounter some difficul ties in tneir 
tneir ^P™- m ' £t suffer from insufficiency of funds, 
economic management, ana .■-=*■ ^j._4-« -Pram some 

forcing them to request financial support from the state or from some 

neighbour. .io co-operative:;. 

The schools attached to some state or co-operative farms are free 
Sl nMial bb" financial problems but have less flexibility 
iftheif acSSc £tKi t S?^ich P have to be related to the production 
their J= aa «^= ». ve farms . Their curriculum and syllabus content 

experimentation work to the prevailing variety of farm crops (fruits, 
vegetables , etc , ) 



y This is a highlight of the presentation at toe Seminar made by the 
participant from the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam. 
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For both categories of schools the weekly programme includes 
three to four half working days in the fan field, 

Their practical activities incorporate service and maintenance 
of agricultural tools and jnachinery, experimenting with new technologies 
in farming, like use of micro-quantitative fertilisers for increasing 
crop productivity s harvesting, manipulating of food products and their 
storage and preservation 5 etc. 

Most typically, the students take full responsibility in a 
given area and by uoing this develop not only the practical skills 
but also moral values and deepened consciousness as members of their 
society* 

India: Community polytechnics^- 7 

In the process of implementation of the programme of Integrated 
Rural Development on a massive scale, the Government of Incjia converted 
some of the existing polytechnics throughout the country into 'community 
polytechnics 1 to serve the needs ir the rural areas* Their main 
objectives are* 

" - to conduct non-formal courses in agriculture , small-scale 
and rural industries, craftsmanship, housing, water supply, 
sanitation, dairying* etc; 

- to organise the repair and maintenance of agricultural 
machinery and tools; 

- to provide basic skill- training to rural youth f and more 
advanced training to f -tisans, to increase their productivity; 

- to act as guidance centres for self-employed enterpreneurs ; and 

- to provide various social services to the rural community* 

Before establishing the new courses, the Government conducted a 
survey of the villages surrounding the proposed sites of cofnmimity 
polytechnics , aiming to identify the immediate and the long-term needs 
of the rural community. At first a few non-formal training courses were 
offered to the rural youth so as to facilitate self-employment in the 
rural areas. Then some extension service centres were established within 
the villages f so as to render all the necessary technological and .engi- 
neering help to the villagers* Further , the energy of the students of 
the community polytechnics was utilized in constructive activities which 
provided social service to the rural people* This produced a strong 
impact on the rural folk, who mixed with the students and joined in 
various social and cultural activities* Hie community polytechnics 
provide technical as well as social services to the villagers. 

Republic of Kor^a: On the importance of land reform and the role of tf 

rural vocational training centres in Saemaul 
Movement— 

On land reform 

The Government of the Republic of Korea established in 1949 a 
ceiling on ownership of land, e*g* three hectares in the case of rice 

1/ This note is based on information given by Prof, ¥V Saran at the 
Seminar* 

2/ These points were made by Mr, Chang-Hoon Lee, observer from UNICEF, 
Seoul, Republic of Korea. 
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paddies. But the average size of a farm (paddy field) in th ^puolic_ 
of torea no- is 0.9 hectares. Since most of the farmers eoul a own their 
-arm" land, the land reform contributed greatly to rural development m ^ 
the Republic of Korea despite the ceiling imposed on farm land. Especiax-j 
after i<*70 when the Saemual Movement was launched on a nationwide oasxs 
ard a hiqh-vield creed of rice was introduced, farmers were able to 
increase 'their income level considerably. As a result, their living 
standards ware greatly improved. 

Because of rapid decrease of tha farming population, creatine 
,„„i, labour shortages, and in order to introduce farm mechanization _ on 
a nationwide scale, the Government, in co-operation with the universities 
and "the Korean Development Institute (KDI) and the Korean Rural Economics 
Institute (KREI), is considering raising the ceiling for farm lands. 

In most of the developing countries, especially . where there are 
many landless farmers or where the aver' farm size is very small, 
land reform would seem to be a pre-requisite for attaining success .or 
nationwide rural development. 

On the role of rural vocational training centres 

1 The original objective of establishing these centres was to 
prevent "migration of rural youth to urban areas by providing 
"them some skills with which they can contribute to the 
development of their villages. 

2. These centres were established in the early 1970s by the 

Office of Labour Affairs (which is under the Ministry of Health 
and Social Affairs) in most of the provinces in the Republic. 

3 All these centres have two basic courses (i.e. farm mechanics 
and domestic electricity) and each centre selects two to four 
trades suited to the local needs (e.g. carpentry, brick- laying, 
knitting,, sewing/tailoring, radio/television repair, etc.) 

4. During the initial trial years, most of the graduates could 
not find employment but soon thereafter the project picked 
up momentum as the Saemual Movement paved the way for 
orogrammes like farm mechanization, rural electrification, 
housing and bridge construction, etc. So most of those 
graduates could- find employment or self-employment. 

5. There is a Central Vocational Training Institute (CVTI) at the 
national level under the Office of Labour Affai.-s which trains 
trainers of both rural vocational training centres ami of 
public vocational training centres that are training skilled 
workers for the industries. 

mdia- Training' in educational planning and management for work related 
to' rural development ; the Indian experience 

Rural development has to be a people's movement. The rural people 
must have" the understanding, motivation and co-operation in order to 
ensure the success of rural development work. 

Education and training, be it formal or non-formal, will have to 
be effectively linked to rural development efforts in order to bring 
about" improved conditions of living in the rural areas. Institutions 
and mechanisms should be set up to provide relevant training and orientation 
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to those who pi an , direct^ administer and Imp lament fch^ rural development 
programmes, both in the educational anj, other sectors. Educational 
planners and managers should have a wider perspective of education f 
training and extension activities. A vertical administrative structure 
exists, hut an effective, integrated horisont?! co-ordination is lacking. 

The new concept of education linked to rural development must be 
conveyed to the people* Efforts have been ...ade to identity key personnel 
who could have a multiplier effect in promoting the new understanding. 

Several projects and programmes for training and orientation of 
personnel for the concept of education linked to rural development have 
been undertaken by the following institutes, mono others: 

1- The National Institute of Educational Planning and 
Administration, New Delhi; 

2* The National Council of Educational Research and Training, 
New Delhi; 

3* The 'National Institute of Rural Development, Rajendra Nagar, 
Hyderabad; 

4* The Indian Institute of Management, Ahmed ab ad; 

5o The Indian Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi; and 

6. State Institutes of Public A±ni ni stration. 

Some major issues: 

1* The ways and means by which the 'educational' component of 
various development departments may be spelt out and 
detailed with the 1 development 1 component at various levels 
of education; 

2. Mechanism *or providing effective training to educational 

planners and managers for work related to rurml development; 

3* Inter- sectoral co-operation to be brought about and parallel 
streams harmonized into a system network at various points 
and levels so as to achieve beneficial linkages among 
education, employment and developnent; and 

4* Mechanisms for- effective co-ordination , monitoring, evaluation 
and feed-back, at various levels, 

Indonesia: Education for rural development in Indonesia 

The five-year development plans of Indonesia since 1969 have 
focused on overcoming two critical problems faced by the country, namely, 
poverty and illiteracy, and on placing priorities on developing the rural- 
communities, increasing the life standard of the people, agricultural 
production, the educational attairanent of the people and job opportunities* 

Among the many facets of rural development, education is considered 
by the government as being basic in laying a solid foundation for the 
economic developnent of the country through the development of the human 
potentials* In view of the fact that formal education has not been able 
to -meet the demands of the people, it has been necessary for the 
government to develop and provide more opportunities for education through 
the non-formal approf ~h vhich is tow considered not only as an alternative 
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to formal schooling but also as a vital component of the total 
education for the nation. Non-formal education, or. account - ~ 
?i"xibilitv, has become moro and more popular to mrax young adults 
in providing some basic education for them. 

The experiences gained from the 'Community Earning System 
Proiect - were cited as an illustration from which certain md cauor 

lessons could be learned in connection with the subject «f rural 
7 i„™n+- ThP nroiect was implemented in two provinces in 
Sonesia from^fS ^^with'the "main objective of developing a 
"y t n o< organising and mobili Z ing the available, learning "sources 
to meet the educational needs of the people in the community. The 

o ct an education project acn„i at stimulating thecal people 
to learn how to increase their capabilities to manage their own 
SJSSSy programmes, ~and at developing their P^^iaaitie^to enable 
them to achieve a self-determination, level on a self-help basi-- 

One essential element of the mechanism of the project was the 
establishment of a task force of 8-10 people comprising functional 
m emSrso7tne~ local community, such as those from government semces, 
you^h leaders, women leaders, religious leaders and leaders from o.ner 
social organisations. This task force had as its main responsibilities 
such functions as: 

_ identifying and prioritising community needs and problems! 

- identifying and pooling together community resources in 
support" of community development programmes; 

- designing programmes and activities for using the unused 

" ^underutilised resources mobilized to meet the needs and 

to solve the problems of the local community; 
_ providing all necessary resources not, available in the local 
community; 

- organizing and implementing programmes and activities, and 
~ supervising and evaluating them as feedback for future 

planning, 

in general, the mechanism of the project simulated the Job to 
be done by the community education field workers. In line with this, 
the nroiect also produced various kinds of manuals for the community 
SucSKr^kers covering, .^^^^l^^ 
T^^iMnrr resources * matching specif led learning needs Witn avails 

-S^In, and rLStin, clienteles and ccganic^eernln, 

,rcup Si »cbllizin ? funds ^£«S£i£ e £SEl2T "^In, end 
purposes; developing programmes for leiming acuvj, - / , 

coSdinatlng work between units or agents of ch ange . c ^ U " lty ' 

Sveloping learning groups, supervising and motivating them, and 
lollow-up on the learning activities of the local community.. 

- in addition to the various manuals mentioned Jove th . P«^t 
..so PUblished t =a.e^udies^™ty -^fSitatS? 

SSSnr^ilte^c^ H^--|Seif ? s^gtT ^ 
vouth- and courses- on agriculture for youth farmers , sewing ana 
eSSldS, carpentry, mechanics, chicken farming, etc. 
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According to the village typology developed by the Indonesian 
Department of Interior, there are three levels of village development, 
namely: 

- Swasemhada level of development or self-help level; 
Swakarya level of development or transitional level; and 

- S wad ay a level of development or traditional level* 

The indicators of the self-help level are surplus of needed 
resources (material, physical, human and financier ) and the availability-, 
of adequate expertise snong the local people for organizing and managing 
development* What is needed by this level of community is stimulation 
and incentive to constantly innovate and create activities for moderniza- 
tion and further development* 

The indicator of the transitional level is the availability of 
some of the major resources to support development. This type of 
community is potentially ready for development, wherein the expertise 
of the local people need to be developed to enable then to adequately 
meet the demands of development* What is needed are some guidance, 
direction and support to start the development process rolling. In some 
cases an outside consultant is needed to stimulate and promote some 
innovative ideas that are basic for the development process. 

The indicator of the traditional level is the lack of both material 
resources and expertise. Such a community is not motivated to make any 
change or accept innovative ideas unless they can be assured that such 
changes or ideas would improve the basic life' needs of their families. 
Material support is primarily needed, in addition to guidance i direction 
and consultation, to initiate any change for such a community. 

Nepal i Education a nd rural development in Nepal 

The national development goal is focused oh raising the living 
conditions of the rural population* the majority of whom still live in 
absolute poverty* Through education, the* Government is making every 
effort to impart the skills and knowledge that can help toe people make 
the maximum use of their environment* 

Until 1970, the educational programmes which were linked to rural 
development consisted of vocational courses (conducted at * multi-purpose 
high schools') and adult education prograffnmes for rural adults* These 
prcgrammes* however, did not achieve the desired objectives owing to 
lack of trained personnel, funding, materials and co-operation. 

The National Education System Plan InESP) was prepared and imple- 
mented in stages, aiming m at providing educational opportunities on an 
egalitarian basis to all sections of the people* 

The formal education programmes which have bearing on rural 
development are. 

1, Free primary education , which incorporates concepts of health 
and hygiene; 

2» pre-vocational and vocational training f which provides a 
foundation for the dignity of labour and formation of work 
habits | 
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3. National Development Service , which gives students first-hand 
knowledge of the conditions in the rural areas and an 
opportunity to work during their academic years, Under this 
scheme, a student has to work in a village for 10 months 
before he obtains a degree, He has to devote his efforts in 
four areas i education, health, agriculture and construction. 
Preliminary training is given, which is oriented towards 
handling village-level problems* 

The non-formal education programmes of the country consist of: 

1. The Lahachok Project , which is an innovative community-oriented 
programme in" Lahachok. Based on a general survey of the 
village needs, the following plans and programmes are made: 

a) Alternative education f#r out-of-school children; 

b) Non-formal agricultural education for youth and adults; 

c) Functional literacy programmes for adult femalas; 

d) Heal education and services ; 

e) Development and use of local education materials; and 

f ) Competencies developnent for skill development. 

The programmes have been effective in bringing the school and 
the community closer together in community development work, 

2. Technical schools scheme, aiming at making education more 
oriented towards real-life situations* The type of trades 
and the site of the school are decided on the basis of the 
manpower needs of a particular area, and skill-intensive 
training is given in close co-ordination with the local 
development, activities. 

3 S integrated Non-formal Education Programme , which has been 
implemented in nine districts of the kingdom and with the 
collaboration of the Small Farmers Developnent Programme of 
the Ministry of Agriculture,, and 'the Cottage Industry 
.Development Department of the Ministry of Industry, aims at 
stimulating awareness of community problems and promoting? m 
changes in attitudes and behaviour towards family planning, 
health care, farming methods, etc* The programme 'involves . 
the, designing of innovative materials and methodologies 
which will respond to the needs and interests of the parti- 
cipants who are the adult population of the rural comirtunity 
between the ages of 16 and 45* The awareness and skills 
development component of the programme will be conducted for 
a six-month period for which the Ministry of Education will 
be directly responsible. Income-generating activities will 
later be financed and managed by the Small Farmers Development 
Programme and the Cottage Industry Developnent Department. 
- Extension workers from various government agencies have been 
requested to attend sessions and provide the needed 
assistance* 

A new ministry, namely, the Ministry of Local Development, 
was recently established in the country. This Ministry will 
have its administrative structure down to the district level 
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and, along with the Co-ordinating Committees at various levels , 
will he responsible for the conducting ani collaboration of rural 
development activities. 

Soma problems encountered in linking education to rural development 
1* Lack of inter- agency co-operation; 

5* Financial , administrative and personnel difficulties in 
implementation ; 

3* School curriculum not fully reflecting the community needs; 

4. Traditional form of perceptual and attitudinai system 
prevailing among the rural community ; 

5. Low rate or community participation and response; and 

6. Non-formal education not being granted due status and priority* 

tepublic _ of Korea * Saemaul education and rural development in Republic 

of Korea 

As a result of the rapid economic growth in the Republic of Korea 
based on industrial development during the 1960s, the growth in the 
agricultural sector lagged far behind that of the industrial sector 
resulting in the development of negative attitudes towards agriculture 
among the farmers, many of whom wanted to leave the rural areas for the 
urban centres. Even monetary investment of the government in rural 
areas often tended to increase the farmers* dependence on outside 
assistance and did not lead to continual development by the farmers 
themselves. 

Under these situations some sort of a nationwide movement became 
necessary to cultivate a positive attitude among the rural people , to 
assist them in gaining new techniques in agriculture, and to train them 
for more active self-reliance snd co-operative spirit, Thus in the 
Republic of Korea was started in 1972 the Saemaul Movement, the two 
important aspects of which are the development ;Of modern agricultural 
techniques and the formation of desirable attitudes and value orienta- 
tions of the people* 

The basic spirits of the Saemaul Movement, which is a Korean 
model of rural development, are diligence , self-help and co-operation, 
The spirit of diligence is related to work ethics of the people, calling 
for hard work, creativity, and the habit of saving and frugality* The 
self-help spirit makes the J farmers and villages try to solve their' 
problems with their own efforts and confidence, and also promotes national 
integrity and defence, The spirit of co-operation constitutes the base 
of village and national solidarity, and also emphasizes the spirit of 
rationality without which common goals of society cannot be achieved. 

The types of projects undertaken by the Saemaul Movement could be 
classified under three categories, ngnely, spiritual enlightenment 
(e.g. encouragement of frugality and savings, observation of public 
order, promotion of law-abiding spirit, development of loyality, charity 
and filial piety); environmental improvement (e.g. housing conditions, 
village roads, construction of multi-pairpose village halls, children's 
playground, rural electricity, piped water supply for drinking, irriga- 
tion, reforestation, community service facilities and community beauti- 
fication); and income-increasing projects (e.g. increase of grain 
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reduction, scientific farming, expansion of consaor production 
facilities' ir-wrovement of marketing systems and utilisation or open 

Tne selection of a projec, to be undertaken is generally base d 
on certain orincioles wherein the villagers nave a role . we / — 
making process, the common benefit and Lnte-esi or we village a,* 
paramount, and the income of the participants is increased, 

Plans and orocrammes for Saemaul projects are formulated at 
,, ; . n ,,;;^! wh:,h are then revxewed by township/ sub-county Saemaul 
^Sis and finalized at city/county Saemaul Councils- The peop le 
are encouraged to participate actively m tne rormulatxon of the plan, 
and Drograninies, 

Saemaul leaders, men a«3 women, play a vital role in implementing 
Saemaul projects/ These leaders are popularly. elected by th e village 
assembly on the basis of their leadership qualities ™\™ "J" 
educational background or age. Formal training of village S«f 
leaders started in 1972 and since 1974 the people who nad been receiving 
trSmnq included urban Saemaul leaders, social elite, high-ranking 
govtr^Li officials, "congressmen of the National Assembly leaders from 
business, universities, religious circles, labour movement and news media- 

The curriculum of Saemaul training consists mainly of three parts-, 
cultivation'of Saemaul spirit, study of successful Saemaul cases an. 
field trips- At the central training institute Suwon Saemaul 
Tralnina Institute), two kinds of one-week training courses are conducted, 
one for 5 " Saemaul leaders and the other for the memoers of the country , 
to? social echelons. Besides, in each province there is a provincial 
. Saemaul training institute . 

The basic oolicv of Saemaul training may be summarized as: 
(1) training through sharing (trainees and staff members *ar, ruon, . 
boardirYii) cultivation of the Saemaul spirit through actual practice, 
(iii)' mutual learning through group discussions ana presentation of 
successful stories of Saemaul activities; and Civ) continuous follow-up 
and support for the graduates- 

One important aspect of the training is self -evaluation conducted 
through questionnaires filled in before and after the training we 11 
« durinfthe meditation hour at the beginning of training each day. In 
Xe Process, the trainee evaluates his past life style, focusing on what 
ne has line in the past and what he should do as an individual and a 
member of the society. 

There is no doubt that the Saemaul Movement and Saemaul Education 
have been successful for rural development in the Republic of Korea, 
as canlS seen from the improved living standards of villagers through- 
out the country, the very high spirit of the rural people the ^W° v « d 
housing conditions, living surroundings and the rise m their income 
and intellectual levels. 

In the 1980s, however, there is a strong emphasis on 'w^are' 
. and 'moral' and to regard Saemaul as the ground "to P rac ^" t ^^J2ed 
But the provision of 'welfare' is dependent on the prosperity generated 
by economic development. Therefore, the harmonization of the 
-development theme' of Saemaul Movement and the 'welfare them, of the 
recent Semand of society will be a problem for the future of the Saemaul 
Movement in the Repuslie of Korea, 
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Another potential problem or challenge for the Saemaul Movement 
is now to meet the future needs of the rural people who have now, to a 
certain extent, learnt new techniques of cultivation, developed modern 
attitudes and value orientations, enjoyed a high standard of living, 
and acquired professional abilities and expertise. To meet this 
challenge or problem would call for new Saemaul leaders* 

Malaysia; New educational planning model for rural development: in 
Malaysia 

In Malaysia the role of education as one of the primary movers 
in the machinery of growth and development has long been recognised. 
Consequently, since attaining independence in 195 7 no efforts have been 
spared to ensure that education will be able to play its expected role* 
The quantitative development of the educational sector over the last 
two decades has been very satisfying and the physical infrastructure 
of the education system now has the capacity and capability to shoulder 
the responsibility of . playing an effective and positive role of an 
agent of change* '■ ? .> 

In 1971 the Malaysian Government instituted the New Economic 
Policy (N-E-p. ) with a view to overcoming the socio-economic disparity 
that prevails in the country , and thereby ensuring national unity, 
security and stability. 

In order to play an effective and constructive role towards 
attaining the twin NEP objectives of poverty eradication and restruc- 
turing society, " an educational planning model was conceived for the r ^ 
Fourth Malaysia Plan (1981-1985) which will expand and increase opportu- 
nities for individual socio-economic advancement; improve the level 
and qualif y of educational attainment of the f have-nots % thus reducing 
and eventually eliminating the identification of occupation by race 
and region; and increase the possibility and opportunity 
for occupational mobility, thereby providing a better and greater avenue 
for the 'have-nots 1 to move up the social^status ladder. 

The variables of the chosen model are 1 participation 1 " and 
'achievement^ with, the former being considered as an 1 input 1 and the 
latter as 'outcome** Equal importance is placed .on both variables in 
the model which seeks to increase and improve both the participation 
and tee achievement of the disadvantaged, the majority of whom are 
located in the rural areas. 

The poor grade and quality of achievement in education of rural 
students and other students from depressed and disadvantaged backgrounds 
could be attributed, 1 in part, to the educational environment of the 
schools they attend* The facilities" and other educational resources 
(both physical and human) provided and available to rural ^children are 
generally substandard, inadequate 'and inferior, compared to those 
available in urban areas* The neglect of the qualitative aspects of 
rural education has had far-reaching negative implications ^nd consequence 
and has become a central concern of the ^ Ministry of Education which now 
plans to, establish a more conducive educational environment in rural 
schools in order *fe© improve the quality of its education* . : 

Towards this, end, the bulk cf financial allocations for develop- 
ment in the Fourth Malaysia Plan will.be utilized for the improvement 
and building of hew and additional physical facilities for primary 
schools, particularly in the rural areas. Attention is also focused 
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on increasing and improving the quantity and quality of other educational 

of tethers' quarters and auxiliary non-teaching staff). 

The Ministry of Education, Malaysia, is convinced that its new 

the educational objectives* 

The planning model for educational aavelopment in «^ B ^^_ 

the inhabitants of the rural areas as ^-^"rSSl"^^^ Sn5t 
eiarie-. If quality education is obtained in rural areas , trie _ . 

"«£ an ucation „m s^ly /^^f^ELf 

the rural inhabitants * _ 



Thecal — ty ^^^^^^^^^^ 
and economic °PP°f^e,, The Gover_ _ ^ techn±cal 

various government agency should ^ J ^ ^ 
wrviees to the rural people. But -cnm ±1 y*-> j„™,ri<5 nn 



lacking educational 

The Government has decli 
should set uo projects t< 

their potential. 

Gove^ent institutions ^StuKs^iuTe 
to co-operate in rural development efforts, ihese ^ 

as their own, in rural development efforts. At tne same ' 
insStutions'ntust be provided with adequate manpower and funding for 
carrying out their rural development work effectively. 




1. Low educational level of the rural people; 

2. Lack of able leaders; 

3. Lack of technical know-how; 

4. Lack of resource centres; and 

3. Lack of understanding of the importance and means Of 
co-operation* * 

Need for a 2= o £ gratlSn among v^or education institutions 
1. dualified personnel tan be pooled together to offer 
training in all areas. 

■ 2. The universities can help upgrade the P" £e » s ^! l ^„ s ^ 
miallfitfations of the staff of the teachers' colleges, botn 
'Sftheif aciemic knowledge and their teaching techniques. 

On the other hand, the teachers' «" e ^SmST^Sc. 
greater practical experience in rural development work. 
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3* The teachers' colleges are located all over the country and, 
therefore, are in a better position to provide educational 
services to the community than the universities. At the sane 
time, co-operation in community services and research will 
help strengthen academic competency* 

': Examples of co-operation 

Although the Government has not provided funds for co-operation, 
the institutions themselves have initiated it on their own, There are now 
groups of colleges in the north and northeastern regions of Thailand which 
co-operate with the provincial universities in providing academic 
services, on the principle and rationale that because the universities 
and the teachers % colleges share the same duties in the same local areas, 
they will co-operate on an equal basis in terms of leadership, work and 
responsibility, 

Scope of co-opera tion in disseminating academic knowledge to 
the rural areas 

1, Upgrading of personnel through exchange of staff, short train- 
ing courses, seminars, etc*; 

. 2* Material assistance and educational technology; 

3, Research and studies on rural communities ' needs and how 
to cater for those needs; and 

4, Provision of services and knowledge to the rural comjnunity, 

Suggested solutions to some exi sting problems in implementing 
this programme 

1, The Government should make it a policy for these co-operating 
institutions to be responsible for educational, development 

of their communities ; 

2, Administrators at all levels should accept the role of the 
educational institutions in community development, Funding 
should be given to support their programmes* and 

3, Besides co-operation between universities and teachers' 
colleges, there should be small-scale co-operation between 
other educational institutes in the same area in order to 
make the best use of manpower and resources. 
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TRAINING OF PLANNERS AND MANAGERS 

The Seminar divided itself into two groups for an in-depth study 
of three issues on education for rural development, namely: 

Issue I i Education and training of planners and managers of rural 
development programmes 

Issue II : Strengthening and linking the educatienal and training 

components (both formal aid non-formal) of rural development 
programmes with productive work and employment 

Issue III % Planning and management for enhancing f e c-.i/~ri£>ution of 
educational institutions, training centres and programmes 
(both formal and non-formal) to rural development* 

One group dealt with the first two issues r*nd the other group 
with the third. The two groups met in separate orking sessions and 
subsequently prepared drafts of their respective deliberations* The 
drafts were then discussed at plenary and amended in the light of the 
comments and suggestions made. 

The eports of the two groups are given below. 



Rgpprt_o_f Group A 

Backcrround 

The vast majority of the population in developing - countries , 
sometimes amounting to 80% of the total, are rural* In spite of this 
population being the national majority, the results of .development 
efforts do not seep through to them. 

The conventional model ol development concentrated on ' giving * 
the needs to the needy rather than causing the provision of need by 
the people themselves The result was an alienation of the rural poor, 
which made them uneasy within the process of development. 

The radical trend of development would be to de-alienate man and " 
release his innate potential by a process of creating awareness, import- 
ing relevant skills, and by re-moulding attitudes in order to ripen 
potentialities. 

The planners and managers of development hitherto were guided by 
the conventional approach. There was thus no participation - of the people 
in the processes that affected them. What were assessed m needs were 
largely the perceptions of the planners and managers rather* than the ■ 
real or felt needs of the people, 

The education system at some levels was not geared to productive 
and developmental -needs, and/or to personality development. It was too 
academic and competitive, with a crippling effect on the 4 pupil, -In 
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viPW 0 £ the low rates of literacy and insufficient avenues of continuing 
edition in most of the developing countries, non-formal educational 
Programmes and other allied activities have been smarted, or given 
^cognition. The salutary effect of these programmes, in many instances, 
haveTeen less than expected because of their lack of relevance to rural 
needs and aspirations. 

Keeoing in view the above, thereis need to diversify and broaden 
the outlook off planners and managers. This will involve, inter-alia 
the creation, strengthening and interlinking of educational institution,, 
r-view off curricula, methods, materials and aids and, above all, giving 
the~existing educational approaches a new dimension of development 
orientation. 

Issues for consideration 

The group was entrusted with the task of making recommendations 
on the following two issues: 

l5SUe i -. Education and training of planners and managers of rural 
development programmes 

i--,,^ tt • Strengthening and linking the educational and training 
X3SUS " ' ^Ponents (both formal and non-formal) off rural development 
programmes with productive work and employment 

Working of the group 

The group met on four sessions at which country experiences were 
stated, reference literature scanned, and ideas ^olod. 

The group agreed that the definition of the term -village' be 
left to-each member country, according to the local context ^sequen.iy, 
the terra was considered in a general way, cognisance being taken or the 
changing status off the 'village' with continuing development. 



The group considered ■planners' and 'managers' as referring to 
the 'front-liners' from whatever level, who take stock of village needs, 



of this group- 

Intersectoral integration, inter-agency co-operation and peoples' 
participation were considered essential in pre-planning, planning, 
execution and evaluation, 

Issue i ; Education and training of planners and managers off rural 
development programmes 
i ■ 
Roles of planners and managsES 

Planners and managers should function as counsellors to the rural 
people by providing administrative, technical and moral support to the* 
based on survey findings (as viewed by the people themselves) with the 
Sm of assisting them to become self-reliant and to unleash their innate 
potentialities* 
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Training needs 

In addition to general and basic disciplines, the following areas 
were considered important: economic; vocational; educational; health 
and nutrition; participatory management; and cultural* Community parti- 
cipation aspects should be specially stressed* Among the important skills 
to be imparted was the ability to win village acceptance* Ability to 
view the village situation from the angle of the villager, to recognize 
village leadership * to motivate the people to self-help, and to work as 
a member of a team were considered essential - 

^ The institutional situation in different countries was discussed. 

It was noted that in the Saemaul pattern a variety of institutions, 
including universities, were entrusted with the training function, 

The consensus of opinion was that existing institutions should 
be used as far as possible for this purpose* Where more than one 
institutioti is involved, as is the case in many countries 3 co-operation 
and co-ordination should be ensured and duplication of efforts should 
be avoided* This could be achieved through the offices of a co-ordinating 
body, which was also envisaged to be a resource pool. 

The instructional contents should be drawn from the needs of the 
villagers and the process of training should be realistic in terms of the 
resources of the villages involving experiences of work at the village 
level. 

It was stressed that in formulating a training policy, one should 
not overlook the following possibilities: rural technical training; 
raising the technological level of all developmental activities; 
emphasis on groups having special n^~ds (farmers and disadvantaged groups); 
community involvement, leadership _ ,l. participation. The following 
check-list was suggested for the ' rs and planners* 

Is the planner/manager taking into account the present and 
projected i 

a) economic trends; 

b) social demand; 

c) changes in demand for the various categories of goods and 
services, and for different types of skills and knowledge; 

d) employment trends; 

e) rural/urban differences in resources, needs and 
characteristics ; 

f) health and nutrition demands; 

g) status and trends in education; 
h^ cultural' trende i and 

i) factors and forces facilitating/resisting change. 

Promoting community participation in planning 

Cooperation with voluntary/non^governmental organizations and 
fnter-agency and inter-institutional co-operation, through a co- 
ordinating body* was considered essential in promoting community 
participation* 
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Training in the village setting and relating planning and action 
to rural" needs "would promote peoples' participation, for which the 
mass media should also be mobilised. 

The identification and mobilization of under-utilized local 
^sources (material /cultural , organizational, human and office) wouxc 
also involve active community participation. 

T „ u , tt • strengthening and linking tne educational and training 

i ^ S ^ = c^nentslLth formal and non-formal) of rural development 
programmes with productive work and employment 
The group drew attention to gaps the existed between the process 

and product of education and training on the one hand anc such other 

factors as employment on the other hand. 

i) It was stressed that realization by the people of the fact 
that "they themselves can break the existing barriers to 
development was fundamental to the success of the development 
process. These barriers were social, economic, political 
and bureaucratic, 
«i) A oreliminarY requirement is raising the aspirations of the 

iLoote, bearing iTmind that raising aspirations is a double- 
edged weapon which, if handled wrongly, could end in 
frustration and rejection, 
ill) The stage for Issue II would be set by the provision of 

certain technological and social needs, such as electricity , 
water supply, communication facilities, security, universal 
basic education, health services, library facilities, cultural 
outlets, etc, 

iv ) Making education less competitive for academic qualifications, 
anTmlking educational programmes more flexible in terms of 
strategy, content, method, etc. would move the people towards 
Issue II. 

v) Vocational training without openings for employment, access 
} tf necesfary resources, provision of credit ^Ll, jes ~ 
for storage and marketing would be unacceptable, and even 
S promoted, uould be of no lasting or developmental value, 
vi) Vocational education, in-order to improve man and society, 
should have inputs for inner development, environmental 
protection and best use of natural resources, and safety 



vii) 



Vocational training should build itself on the village's 
potentials and should aim at promoting co-operation and not 
competition. 



3 ) The centres of training should also be vocational guidance 



Other suggestions 

The ceiu. ..<::. ^ -- = 

centres and rural entre preneur ship centres. 

ii 5 Locations should be in proximity to where the needs^ and 
openings one. 
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iii) Training should normally be labour intensive, utilising 

appropriate technology and cottage industries, and oriented 
to mainly rural demands, 

iv) Training and practice should be followed up with impact 

studies, undertaken by inter-sectoral teams and agencies* 

v) The foundations of vocational training should be laid while 
at school. It was suggested that curricula for vocational 
subjects be drawn up on the basis of findings from community 
surveys in which school-goers themselves should be involved, 

vi ) In drawing up curricula in both formal as well as non-formal 
systems, work -oriented planning was recommended. 

Education of special groups 

The group observed that certain groups of persons were left out 
of the mainstream of vocational education. The following suggestions 
ware made in that connections 

The village workshop can be turned into a good training 
locus. Where indicated, this could find government support, 

Persons such as succesr^ul farmers, craftsmen, etc, may be 
utilized advantageously as practical instructors, both in and 
out of school. 

Employed adults who may want to follow short courses should 
have the provision of doing so in schools and other relevant 
institutions, 

Particular groups , such as soldiers may on retirement be 
provided special vocational educational progranmes at pre- 
or immediate post-retirement stages to equip them for 
productive socio-economic roles in rural communities* 

Much can be achieved by promoting social end rural service 
by various grades of apprentices and interns by including 
compulsory pre-certificate rural training to professional 
and other relevant -groups* 

The group was firmly of the opinion that those state sector and 
other public service personnel who engage themselves in activities 
related to rural development, social service, vocational training 
programmes, etc* should be given financial and promotional credit, and 
enhanced identity in- their regular places of employment. _ 

The group noted that in most Member States the governments have 
given priority to rural development activities* Some governments have 
separate Ministries for this purpose* In some countries rural develop- 
ment is provided in their constitutions. Movements such as the Comilia 
Project, Saemaul Movement, Oran Sharkar and similar projects testified 
to the recogTiition accorded to rural development* 

The group, however, felt that such commitment needs to seep out 
to peripheral levels where policies are translated into practical 
activities. It made the following suggestions % 

i) It is appropriate that governments should lay down specific 
.policy regarding rural development, with specific object! ves 
laid out on a space/ttoe/person schedule. 
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ill) 

iv) 
v) 
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ill) 



iv) 



ii) Political commitment should not appear to emanate through 
philanthropic stances. It should come out because of the 
realisation of the 'explosive situations* obtaining in 
many developing countries. The philosophy of rural 
development should he uncovered to all* 

It needs to be emphasised that interdepartmental 
co^ODeratiDH in rural development is not a favour out a 
duty" and a responsibility of all levels of personnel. 
Planning itself should be intersectoral/interdisciplinary , 
The master plan of rural development should take into 
account the" necessity , scope, inter-relation and other 
practicalities of education of all varieties- 

v) National oolicy on manpower development should derive 
itself from rural needs. Premature specialization and 
prestige-selection of vocations should be discouraged, 

vi) There should be a sound national policy on the use and 
promotion of appropriate technology, Entrepreneur ship 
should be promoted by various incentives, such as tax 
rebates, etc. 

All forces at hand - personnel , administrative, legislative, 
mass media - should be mobilised in the furtherance of 
the objectives outlined above, 

Report of Group B 

issue . Planning and m anagement of educational Institutions training 

- centres and programmes (bo th formal and non-formal) to enhance 

"their contribution to rural development 

The group, in considering and identifying problems related to 

...... ^„ — ..u w~ — to contri- 



vii) 



the above-mentioned issue f noted that education could be 
bote more effectively towards achieving the objectives of rural 
development, which includes 

1, To institutionalize the participation of rural people in 
decision-making; 
. 2. To raise the productivity in the rural sector; 

3, To ensure equitable income distribution and provide employment 
opportunities; 

4 To provide basic and continuing education and primary health 
services and to ensure equitable distribution of education and 
health services; ' 

5. To provide better social and economic infrastructure in rural 



Problems in achieving t he rural development objectives 

1, There is an evident lack of co-ordination in planning and 
implementing various projects and programmes for rural 
development, This problem exists within an agency and between 
different agencies and ministries which carry out various 
progr cranes rural development. 
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2. There is a need to increase the awareness among the various 
educational structures of their roles and^responsibilitias 
in rural development through such activities as instruction, 
training, research and extension. 

3* Ther?: is a need to build into the curricula of" formal and 

non-formal educational programmes elements of rural development. 

4. There is a need to strengthen the training component of 
educational personnel for functioning as facilitators and 
agents of change as part of their normal professional 
functions . 

5. There is a need to motivate and mobilise the rural people 

to be self-reliant and to make full use of locally available 
resources* 

Suggestions and recommendations 

The group noted that in most countries the Governments have 
formulated plans for rural development and have also made considerable 
investment in terms of material, human and financial resources in the 
implementation of numerous projact^/pr^^mmes aimed at developing the 
rural sector. Although many rural development programmes/projects have 
been successfully carried out, the evidence at hand suggests that as 
many have fallen short of expectation , and some have even failed 
altogether, for one reason or another* 

One of the reasons could well be related to the personnel involved 
in the activity concerned, It could be affirmed that the outcome of 
any rural development project/programme could be considerably improved 
if the personnel involved in the various stages of its planning, imple- 
mentation, monitoring and evaluation were better trained and equipped 
for their respective functions at all levels* 

Consequently , the group is proposing certain measures aimed at 
remedying, and possibly solving, the problems identified above* These 
ares 

l r A co-ordinating machinery should be established from the 
village level to the national level, Each co-ordinating 
body should be headed by an elected representative of the 
people, a senior government administrator, or a professional 
who is well accepted by the community* The membership 
should include t among others, representatives of the people 
and agencies involved in rural development* 

To maximize the effective operation of each co-ordinating 
body, it is suggested that appropriate training programmes 
and/or orientation courses be conducted for the benefit 
-of the members of these bodies* In this manner, the members 
could be made to become aware of the parameters of develop- 
ment, and appreciate the* complement arity of the various 
programmes, thereby making them mutually reinforcing* 

2* The staff and students of educational institutions should be 
involved part of the time in rural development activities. 
In so doing, they would develop a better understanding and 
appreciation of the needs, and problems of the rural community* 
The Jcnowledge and experience gained would help in making 
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3. 



4. 



their teaching, training, research and extension services 
more relevant to the rural situations. The need and value 
of interdisciplinary research would : .so be more apparent. 

In this regard, some of the experiences in the Asia and 
Pacific region presented in the Seminar may be instructive. 

Elements of rural development should pervade all subjects 
taught and at all levels of education. To achieve this, it 
would ha desireble to bring in representatives of agencies 
involved in rural development work to participate in the 
develo-oment of the curricula. In view of the diversity of 
the rural situations, the rural content of the curricula 
should be flexible to suit the local environment. 
The training component of educational personnel should 
include practical and theoretical experiences in rural 
development, information about agencies undertaking progr_ 
of training for rural development, and activities which will 
assist educational personnel in developing a closer under- 
standing of the national goals in rural development. Educa- 



tional personnel will "need a strong programme of continuing 
education to equip them to prepare rural workers for new 
challenges in rural development. 

one way of strengthening the training component of educational 
personnei for their functions as facilitators and change 
agents is through the use of modules. This in turn could 
prepare them to develop skills in preparing and handling 
modules for training workers in rural development work. 
5. One way to motivate and mobilize the rural people is to make 
them oerceive their needs and the problems obtaining in their 
community. Another way would be to establish effective 
linkages with leaders of the community through meaningful 
interactions. 

The rural people should participate actively in the diagnosis 
and identification of their needs and problems, as well as 
in the formulation of programmes to meet them. Such active 
oarticipation will enhance their awareness of the locally 
available resources that could be utilized in implementing 
toe development programmes which should be relevant, to tneir 
situations. Conversely, awareness of the availability of 
the locally available resources by the rural people will 
enable them to utilise such resources to meat tneir needs, 
'thereby making their participation more effective. 
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INTSR-COUKTRY CO-OPERATION IN RESEARCH , EVALUATION AND TRAINING 

The Seminar identified some of the key elements in research, 
evaluation and training in which co-operation and exchange within and 
between countries need to be stepped up with a view to enhancing the 
capabilities of the countries to tackle the problems of rural development. 

In regard to co-operation, it decided to pay special consideration 
to linkages: 

- within different units of an institution or a department 

- anong different institutions 
_ among different departanents 

The Seminar looked into the significant thrusts which need to be 
supported and disseminated? 

- In the field of research: on promoting better communication 
among the institutions; on promoting and sharing of respon- 
sibilities and resources! and on co-operation among institutions 
and agencies with a view to avoiding duplication* 

- In regard to evaluation: on uninvestigated but critical areas, 
like validating of training programmes for which no satisfactory 
evaluation has been devised* 

- In regard to renewal of planning process: it was noted that 
different countries are tow trying to improve planning through 
the process of decentralization, of inter-departmental 
co-operation, and involvement of communities to a greater 
extent, All of these types of innovations were regarded as 
highly important, 

- In respect of training process t it was noted that several 
countries have developed new progriirartes for the orientation and 
training of various groups involved in rural development, from 
village level to national level, and for varied categories of * 
people* such as politicians, professionals, animafcaurs and 
eornmunity leaders | and that the process of their formulation, 
execution and validation should be studied and disseminated, 

The Seminar discussed some of the important new thrusts in the 
region in the development or execution of which the participants them- 
selves had been involved, 

1. Rural Development Project, Sri Lanka: Hew appro ach to planning 

and traininq f or rur^^ developnerit 

The Seminar was informed that the inspiration for this project 
(which was recently started In 'Sri" Lanka with some international 
inputs ) , came when a group of Sri Lankans belonging to different fields 
of specialization met while on individual missions to some Sri Lankan 
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viiiagei* ine&fi Oiii^iaiS i**^ v*-*.-/ 

villagers and became aware of the following % 

I) their own ignorance about the resources and the problems 
* of the people; 

ii) the ignorance of the people .themselves about some of the 
resources that thsy possessed; 

iii) that the problems of the people were not only technical in 
nature* There were vested interests in the status quo* 
The poverty, lack of innovation, and mental slavery of 
the people were instrumental in maintaining the power 
structure and economic status of the village elite, 

A member of the team had been influenced by earlier experiences 
which had demonstrated that quite often the solutions for the village 
problems proposed by the conventional professional planners and experts 
were unworkable* Often, these were conceived from sectoral angles, and 
integrated solutions were not thought of. Sometimes , they were derived 
from a faulty or equally one— sided theoretical model* 

The aforesaid group, having been thus sensitised to the village 
situation in Sri Lanka and convinced of the ineffectiveness of the 
on-going projects, set up what was called 'the Rural Development Research 
Council in order to attempt solutions, and undertook a series of seminars 
with a view to starting an action— research programme in this field* 

The idea was to train and put into action a band of people called 
"change agents" from among the villagers. They would act as catalysts to 
initiate self-reliance in development* 

In co-operation with some international agencies f this group visited 
more villages, made observations, had on-the-spot interactions, and 
prepared the protocol for the programme based on that experience* 

The first stage of the programme was the selection and training of 
a batch of core- trainers* These were trained from various strata of 
experience and service, and even included a journalist and a poetess. 
The selection was through observation of interactions at seminars where 
the discussion revolved around the concept of development. In this 
selection process, the Council itself was actively involved* I 

The core- trainers thus selected were 'trained 1 in an unconventional 
manner * They had self-appraisals, discussions, critique-sessions and 
self-evaluations* ..The major part of the training occurred in the villages 
where the core-tr ainer s , in smaller groups* lived in loci, making 
observations and interactions with the people* Periodically * they would 
all meet for review of problems, exchange of experiences, and consultations 
on future lines of work etc* At the end of one year, this core-group 
was Sanctioning as change-agents, and there were signs of some visible 
progress in a few directions* 

The second phase was to train a group of about 60 ■development 
trainers 1 . Their mode of selection and training was almost the same as 
for the core-group, except that it was the core-group that handled the 
major part of that orientation, with the 'members of the Council also 
taking an active role* Tfrie group took a longer time than the core-group 
to conceptualise the new approach but it started functioning in almost 
the same manner as toe core-group under the latter' s guidance. 
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The net result of the process is that each of these groups is now 
training several village youth in the same concept. These youth are the 
change agents who observe, learn, conceptualize, plan and act in finding 
the path to development within a locus ? and to promote the co-operation, 
wisdom and willingness of the people to develop themselves, 

In the final phase, all these external personnel wculd withdraw 
from a given village. The catalysis by then would be over* The village 
youth, as change agents, would then take over that function and the 
process should continue and multiply, 

This process had no central bureaucratic management in the conven- 
tional sense. This changed the pattern that existed in the villages, 
The situations thus created redistributed power, largely in favour of 
the people themselves, reducing their dependence on the existing power 
structure-political , administrative and commercial. 

The Committee on Science aid Technology in developing countries 
CCOSTED) has been invited to convene a conference next year in Sri Lanka 
for the publicizing of this work to interested workers in other countries* 

2, Satva Wacana University (Indonesia): Xnter-f acuity co-operation in 

a students* project aimed at Amproving nutritional status of the 
people of rural areas 

The project represents inter-faculty co-operation, a student-led 

development activity, and the use of 'intellectual resources' of a 
university and the talents, energies and time of students for service 
to the community in the context of integrating work and learning* 

The faculties of the university involved in the project include 
education, agriculture, biology and economics, all of which can make a 
valuable contribution to a comprehensive nutrition programme. The 
co-operation of the local health department by way of preparing a nutri- 
tion handbook made rhe programme feasible* The local leaders of four 
villages selected for the initial programme were encouraging, 

A preliminary survey undertaken by undergraduate and graduate 
students focused on (i) demographic data; (ii) agricultural processes; 
(ill) educational background; and (iv) health practices, 

The objectives of the programme vmrmt 

- To raise the awareness of the rural people of the importance 
of nutrition for the growth of their children % 

? -is 

- To demonstrate ways and means of preparing and cooking a 
balanced diet utilizing locally available materials for the 
families of the rural people; 

- To introduce a variety of action programmes supporting the 
improvement and development of the programme; and 

- To prepare a longitudinal study of the relationship of 
nutrition and educ ability of rural children, 

Mult education groups were organized at which taped materials 
for the review off lessons, already given* were presented in story 
forms* These were attended by husbands and wives in the evenings* 
Discussions were held on implementation, which provided good case 
study materials. 
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on* new dimension of the programme was the training of primary 
school children co guide and encourage 5«5i3i.e- to prepare a oalancea 
Set and to detect as early as possible the signs of malnutrition xn 
their "friends, brothers and sisters. Here is a new potential of _ 
training for children with implications for curriculum development tor 
primary school s« 

At a certain stage of the programme, it was felt that the people 
who had J.arlier shown little interest in. milk were Decerning dependenu 
on milk as a source of protein. Efforts ware made to »>]>^£ 
vegetable orofeins but these w c re costly. The children were weighed 
evervtonth and" although there was significant increase in their we.ght. 
they' were still undernourished even towards the end or the project. 

One of the major continuing concerns was to ensure that th e 
content and method of promoting nutrition was understood by the target 
group. To ensure better understanding, as the majority of the target 
group were illiterate, whole lessons were re-written in the aialect of 
the people with the help of artists. 

The Seminar discussed the evaluation of the project. The methods 
of evaluation used were: questionnaires, interviews with women and 
rheir^usbands, checking the weight of children, and cooking competition. 

From the project the students learnt about poverty, what is going 
on in the rural Leas, and that the real-life problems ^£^£T 
than the picture presented by the conceptual tools and skills provided 
by any single discipline or a single t acuity. 

A^bo the permanent effects on the students, only impressionistic 
answers can^be given, based on actual contact with the students and f rom 
Ke tneseftna^Whave produced. The experience has ^ 
way of thinking and" about their own futaure and about development. 

Other questions have been raised: Has the programme been good in 

new knowledge and more comprehensive criteria for evaluation of projects. 

3. Xnt e r-insfitutlonal consortia In Thailand for developing human 

resources for rural development 
Two types of consortia were discussed: 

i) linking of different types of educational institutions; and 
11). linking of educational institutions and technical agencies. 
Thailand has 36 teacher training colleges, fhese colleges are 



responsible for pre-service education, in-service education, research, 
proHssional services to the community, and cultural preservation. 

In respect of rural development, which is one of the key concerns 
of teacher training colleges, much progress could npt .be made und^r 
f , ! ^"^Ip, Indeed, not only in the educational component 
traditional »PP"ffh«" „hole flild of socio-economic develop- 

of rural development but m tne wnoie v»n -Lmoedec 

nr. in the country, it is recognized ^J^^T^^J^^^ 
by too much centralized control, not enough participation by the 
beneficiaries, and a lack of concern for the use of resources. 
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• The teachers' c& 3.1 ages and =^r:e universities shared the view that 
they could gain from ec^— operation a variety of wayi in performing 

their responsibilities, particular— %" in the area of rural development* 
Some of the benefits atoned at were - 

a) The qualif icr mtions of tr^<a teachers in teachers 1 colleges 

are- not yet up to par. Since these colleges have now. begun 
a Bachelors 1 Degree Proar/amme, there is m great need for 
co-oper^tior_ with the ur/ijLversities in order to upgrade the 
college personnel in special areas that are needed in rural 
development programme. 



b) Teachers in teachers 1 colleges are mostly trained in educa- 
tional fieltLs and, therefore, lack knowledge in some special 
areas needecL in rural development. The universities possess 
facilities sjid personnel to train teachers in these needed 
subjects, 

c) Co-operation^ with teacher* training colleges would enable the 
universities- to deal mo^rn adequately witri activities related 
to rural dev-elopinent as additional intellectual resources 

of the teaeh^er training colleges and schools thereby become 
engaged in siriach activities, 



The approach to forging the linkage was based on agreement 
between the institutions concerned. The Department of Teacher Education 
performed the role of catalytic and facilitating agent. It left the 
groups of teacher train_^Lng institutions in different parts of Thailand 
to organize, as they de^^Are, co-ope jt ation with tile provincial universitie 
in their respective arer aa* This is clear from the different models 
which have already em@r-*cjedi inane case, links ware first established 
between teachers 1 colle^cjes aid the faculty of education* of the university 
and later extended to a-OVer other faculties; at another place, all 
faculties of the university joined ^^ttie -progranme from the initial stage* 
Other types of educatis-rial institutions and agencies operating outside 
the educational system =wera alio involved in the co^oparative framework* 



The process of foirging ee*-oir>eiratl0n differed also. In the 
northeastern zona , the staff of th& teachers 1 collecjeg and the staff of 
the faculty off educatis^a of the university took tea initiative. Informal 



talks were followed by ^nee tings, ar^el later by approach to the university 
administration on the hand, ancl to the Teacher Education 



on the other, 

In the north f initiative was taken the rf ■ ?r of the university 
and Reads' of the teache^^s* collages. fflie eo^operat i covered teachers 1 
colleges* the provincial \iniversity , otter Educational institutions such 
as of "technology and vocationil stadias, anti governmental agencies outsid 
the educational system. 

The* scope of co-operation be^-fcween the higher education institution 
broadly encompasses the following areas: ^ 

a) Upgrading of personnel fclurough exchange of staff, short 
training courses f ihort diplpnia and earttficata courses, 
graduate coia^ses, leminars aid projects. 

Tj) Material Assistance and Mutational Technology, by way of 
exchange of educational materials f texts r exchange and 
upgrading of personnel L^n the fields of educational techno** 
/ logy and imovativi teaczhirigi and co^opeiration^in research* 
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c) 



The Advancement of the Teacher Education System, through 
improvement of student selection, method, improvement of 
oractiee teaching, upgrading teacher qualifications, 
improvement of teacher training curriculum, and foLlow-up 
on teacher training graduates. 

d) Research for Rural Development, through the gathering of 
data and the establishment of a data base concerning the 
rural areas, 

e) Providing service.-, to trie rural community , such as educs-^ 
tior-ol and vocational counselling services; packaged adul .. 
education services? provision of technical information to the 
comnujnity; developing skills, such as in chicken raising 

and soil testing; practical training for rural women; 
education for pre-school children in rural areas; and 
conmrunity college project. 
There were some problems to be solved: 

a) That of acceptance; Initially, there were some reservati -ons 
and even complaints from some university faculties in the - 
case of one co-operative programme, However, after meati -ngs 
all the partners were interested and the rector of the 

unl varsity became so impressed that he decided to take 
char-cje of one project under the programme himself; 

b) The Question of money; Both the teacher training collegers 
and the universities approached the Budget Bureau. Owing ^ 

to financial constraints, no " additional funds ware availsi&ole. 
Both the tether training collages and the universities 
reviewed their existing allocations. They found funds fwr 
these new projects oartly within the existing activities for 
„hich funds were available, and partly through reallocation 
of resources. As a by-product of these exercises, the 



universities and teachers' colleges started sharing theitr— 
staff and even books and other facilities. These were 3-r— l 
' themselves very useful elements of co-operation. The 
primary motivating force was the keen desire on the part 
of the universities and the training colleges to ef fee tamely 
promote and co-ordinate their efforts in building the human 
capabilities within tip rural areas for development of 
. self-reliance. 
The Thai experience has highlighted several principles of 
action: (±> the principle of flexibility, enabling the Pfrticipatincs 
institutions to decide toe areas and manner of co-operation; Ux) tpe 
principle of catalysing agent: the role of individuals and the Teacher 



Education Department in providing resources through "adjustments 



the budget and sharing of personnel and material resources; au) tr^e 
principle of equality end reciprocity: the universities anfl the 
colleges agtted to co-operate on an equal basis in terms of ieadtarstaP, 
work and responsibility, which principle was built Into the initial 
agreement, the policy statement and the modes of operation. 

The co-operative programmes have operated for two years. ^ 
national workshop was recently organized, within the context of APE=ED, 
for review and evaluation of performance, and for planning for the 
future. 
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AGENDA 

1» Ir~z. augur ation of the Seminar* 

2* Ejection of Officers of the Seminar 9 

3* faview or problems and issues f anoV appraisal of achievements - 
ar^d deficiencies relating to ^the planning of rural development 
v£.s-a-vis education and training f with particular reference to^ 

Education and training of planners and managers of rural 
development programmes; 

£>> Planning for enhancing the contribution of educational 
institutions and projects (both formal and non-formal ) 
to rural development; 

cZ^ Strengthening and linking the educational and training 

components (both formal and non- formal) of rural development 
programmes with productive work and employment* 

4* Formulation of strategies and guidelines for enhancing the role 
ar^el contribution of education and training (both formal and 
nc^n^formal) to rural development in the above three major areas* 

5* Consideration of ways and means for effective exchanges of 

e^^perdences and co— operation^ especially in research, evaluation 
ar^d renewal of planning artd training processes* 

6* AS option ©f the Report of the Seminar* 
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Tsukuba University 
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Ministry of Education 
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